THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
changeable, ... the Lombards avaricious, vicious and cowardly;
the Romans seditious, turbulent, and slanderous; the Sicilians
tyrannical and cruel; the men of Brabant bloody, incendiaries,
brigands, and ravishers; the Flemish, fickle, prodigal, glut-
tonous, yielding as butter, and slothful.1
After that, he comments, "they often came to blows." It was
not surprising that riots between nation and nation were
frequent. They always ended in bloodshed and sometimes in
death. It was to deal with precisely this difficulty that Paris
was divided into areas, and the students of each nation were
forbidden to lodge outside their allotted area, and proctors
were appointed over each nation to maintain order.
This piece of organization made safer the life of citizen and
student alike. But it was never intended, and it would in any
case have been utterly impossible, to place restriction on the
daylight intercourse of the nations. For Paris was a gossipy
city, and the talk, when not scandalous, was dialectical in
pattern, and of the high matters of philosophy and theology.
There was no knotty question which Paris could not unravel,
said one of her greater sons, Peter of Blois. Day in and day
out groups of scholars endlessly paced the left bank of the
river, the stretch near the Little Bridge, a walk consecrated to
the talkers' parade. There young logicians disputed as they
walked, endlessly dissecting the indivisible Trinity, eternally
debating the subtleties of Nominalism and Realism.
The street scene was even more garrulous, and, fortunately,
can be reproduced with some exactness. For one scholar, John
of Garland, had the happy idea of compiling a dictionary on
a novel plan, a dictionary of the Paris street, giving a descrip-
tion of all the objects which were to be seen therein. Shops
1 Nathan Schachner. The Medieval Universities (Allen & Unwin), p. 78.
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